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Dave Bruun's new book should not be considered a guide to translations per se, for it is 
not. If potential buyers operate on the assumption that the title suggests, or at least hints 
at, the fact that the book in hand will in some way or other describe or discuss various 
English translations, they will be both mistaken and disappointed. 

Instead, this book is actually better described as a manual of translation technique. If 
viewed, and used, as such, it may be a fine tool for translators in the field around the 
world. The contents of the volume 



Preface 
Introduction 

1. Unity and Division: Two Opposite By-products of God's Word 

2. Porm and Meaning: Innocent Bystanders at the Center of the Debate 

3. Ideal and Real: Where Theory Meets Practice 

4. What Is in a Word? More, and Less, Than Meets the Eye 

5. Criteria for Adjustment: Intentionality Safeguards the Message 

6. Divine Inspiration: Do Not Judge the "Logos" by Its Cover 

7. The Babel Factor: God Speaks in Languages Other Than English 

8. First-Century Translators: Setting Precedents for Future Translators 

9. The Pursuit of Faithfulness: In the Eye of the Beholder 

10. The Heart of Unity: Embracing God's Principle of Interdependence 

There is, right away, a technical problem (at least with the galley proof which I possess) 
the Preface is duplicated. It appears twice. This is clearly a mistake and should be 



corrected (one would imagine) before the volume goes to the printer. If not, readers may 
find themselves experiencing a bit of Deja vu. 

Other problems abound. First, among the English versions used as examples the Revised 
English Bible is neither listed nor considered. This is passing odd since the REB is really 
one of the finest translations ever managed and it is even more surprising given the fact 
that Bruun makes use of the New Century Version and The Message, along with The Voice. 
Second, Bruun also makes use of BHS but when it comes to the New Testament his 
preference is the Textus Receptus and not Nestle-Aland. Why? It is because Bruun is 
extremely conservative (which is, of course, perfectly fine). Readers, however, need to be 
aware of his bias before diving in. 

Given his position it is utterly unsurprising that Bruun's diction is pietistic and folksy 
rather than academic. His intended audience is quite clearly the conservative segment of 
Christianity and more specifically conservative Bible translators. With that audience in 
mind, Bruun wishes to urge readers to consider English versions and their successes and 
failures as examples of proper, and improper, translation technique. 

Bruun has served as a missionary and a Bible translator to the people whom he served 
and he draws the bulk of his material from those experiences. On pages 22 and following 
he offers his 'translation theory' though he does not call it that- he calls it "In Search of 
the Right Standards". Charts and tables populate the pages of the volume, illustrating the 
points Bruun wishes to make along the way. 

As Bruun works through his outline it becomes more and more apparent that he has a 
profound love for the Bible, and a burning desire to share its contents with readers in 
different cultures and societies. And I applaud him for it. He is unabashedly Christian 
and unashamedly devoted. 

It also becomes apparent that the volume at hand is not something that will appeal to a 
broad readership. That is, though a large number of people would certainly benefit by 
reading the book, it is at times exceedingly technical and for most people simply contains 
materials which will not be of interest. Translators, on the other hand, will find some 
very helpful guidance, which is why I suggested at the beginning of this review that the 
book should be seen as a guide to translating rather than as a guide to translations. 

The heart of the book, it seems to me, is the Sixth Chapter- Divine Inspiration: Do Not 
Judge the "Logos" By its Cover (pp. loiff in the galley proof). Here is where Bruun seems 
most driven. And he's most driven to examine how the 'doctrine of inspiration' 

...affect[s] the practice of translation (p. 101). 

Oddly, however, Bruun does not fully discuss his own view of the issue until the final 
pages, where he writes 



Every detail of the original manuscripts was flawlessly inspired by God. ... 
Divine inspiration reaches below the word level to include prefixes, suffixes 
and every subtle nuance of the original Scriptures. Every jot and tittle, 
every iota and pen stroke are in fact "the product of the creative breath of 
God" (p. 186). 

This is a thoroughly fundamentalist view of inspiration and as such cannot be held by 
most biblical scholars or translators. While at the surface it appears to honor God and 
the Bible at the end it turns the Bible into an idol and those who hold such a view become 
idolaters. It makes of the Bible a strange curiosity - a holy relic - rather than the Word of 
God in human language. 

Bruun's work is generally good and his advice to translators is generally helpful. His 
views on inspiration are unfortunate and they serve only to detract from what otherwise 
is a quite helpful volume. 
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